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their past, but in cherishing the ideal of lifelong education they
need not shrink from comparison with any other nation. In
the first half of the nineteenth century, the lecture courses and
libraries of the old mechanics* institutes, and the publications
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, popu-
larized the scientific achievements of the time; and the Chartist
and co-operative movements, with still broader aims, envisaged
an education which should make men fit for their rising political
power. That the Chartists should have "put forward an
educational programme as advanced as any that have since
been realized, is a comment upon the superficial, though
common, complaint that English people do not care for
education.*'1 In the second half of the century, the foundation
of colleges for working people, notably the London Working
Men's College, and the residential colleges of the Society of
Friends, the university extension movement of the 1870's, and
the foundation in 1893 of the Workers' Educational Associa-
tion, with its guiding policy of freedom, variety, and respect for
individuality in all adult education, created a fair prospect for
the opening of the twentieth century.
1 Adult Education Committee's Final Report (1919), p. 21.
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